


NOTES ON THE ORGANIZATION AND UNIFORMS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA MILITARY FORCES, 1860-1861 
by Frederick P. Todd 


The purpose of this brief account is to prepare the way 
for a more definitive study of the subject—or of the 
uniforms of the early Confederacy as a whole — at some 
later date. Two specific objects are intended: first, to 
review in condensed form the South Carolina order of 
battle from the Ordinance of Secession, 20 December 
1860, through the First Battle of Bull Run, 21 July 1861; 
and second, to place on record what material has come 
to hand on the uniforms and equipment of these units. 
With this start it is hoped that new information will 
readily fall into proper place as it is discovered. 


EXISTING ORGANIZATION '! 


South Carolina seceded from the Union on 20 De- 
cember 1860, by which time the military spirit of its 
citizens was thoroughly aroused and volunteering was a 
common practice. At that period South Carolina prac- 
ticed the dual militia system: Its Beat (or common) 
Militia comprised some 46 regiments of infantry, almost 
entirely unarmed, ununiformed and untrained; while its 
Volunteer Militia, except in Charleston, was just com- 
mencing to emerge from the independent company 
stage. There was not, however, quite the sharp dis- 
tinction between the two types so obvious by 1860 in 
most Northern states. South Carolina cavalry com- 
panies, for example, were considered as Volunteers but 
were indifferently uniformed and loosely organized. 
Since we are chiefly concerned with uniformed units we 
shall pay little attention to the Beat Militia. 

In December 1860 there existed in the State these 
regularly organized and uniformed Volunteer Militia 
regiments and battalions: 


| These notes on order of battle are based upon: A. S. Salley, 
Jr., compiler, South Carolina Troops in Confederate Service, 
3 vols. (series not completed), Columbia, S. C., 1913-1930; 
Brig. Gen. Ellison Capers, “South Carolina” (vol. V), in 
Confederate Military History, Atlanta, Ga., 1899; Report of 
the Historian of the Confederate Records to the General As- 
sembly of South Carolina, Columbia, 1900; MS regimental 
files in Confederate Records (Record Group 94) in Natl. 
Archives; Year Book, City of Charleston, 1883, Charleston, 
1883, pp. 542-49. 


? An asterisk indicates that a unit has a present day descendent 
which carries its battle honors. 


In Charleston (4th Brigade): 
1st Regiment of Rifles* 

Colonel J. J. Pettigrew. This regiment had been organized 
as the Charleston Rifle Battalion on 20 December 1853 to 
contain certain existing Volunteer companies and now in- 
cluded : 

Washington Light Infantry (organized in 1807) * 

Moultrie Guards (organized prior to 1845) 

German Riflemen (organized in 1842) 

Palmetto Riflemen (a German company, organized in 
1858) 

Meagher Guards (an Irish company, organized in 1860 
and in May 1861 redesignated Emerald Light Infantry) 

Carolina Light Infantry (organized in 1858) 

Zouave Cadets (organized in 1860) 


1st Regiment of Artillery* 

Colonel E. H. Locke, Lt. Col. W. G. De Saussure. This 
unit was descended from the Charleston Ancient Battalion 
of Artillery, organized in 1756, and had been a regiment 
since 1797. In 1860 it contained these light batteries: 

German Artillery, Company A (organized in 1842; with 
Company B, below, formed the German Artillery Battalion ) 

German Artillery, Company B 

Lafayette Artillery (organized prior to 1836) 

Washington Artillery (organized prior to 1844) 

Marion Artillery (organized prior to 1843) 

Corps of Pioneers (organized in 1858) 


17th Militia Infantry Regiment 

Colonel John Cunningham. This was a Beat Militia (or 
Heavy Infantry) regiment, all of whose companies, how- 
ever, were Volunteer or uniformed militia—an unusual 
phenomenon. In 1860 it contained: 

Charleston Riflemen (organized in 1806) 

Palmetto Guard (organized in 1851) 

Irish Volunteers (organized prior to 1822) 

Montgomery Guard (organized probably in 1860) 

German Fusiliers (organized in 1775) 

Union Light Infantry (a Scottish company, organized in 
1807 ) 

Cadet Riflemen (organized in 1820) 

a Guards (organized about 1827; reorganized 
1860) * 

Emmet Volunteers (organized in 1860) 


Cavalry 
(not formally organized into a squadron) 
Charleston Light Dragoons (organized prior to 1840) 
German Hussars (organized in 1859) 
Rutledge Mounted Riflemen (organized in 1860) 


Volunteer Corps 
in the Charleston Fire Department 
Vigilant Rifles 
Phoenix Rifles 
Aetna Guards 
Marion Rifles 


Citadel Cadets* 
Although not a militia unit, the cadets of the Citadel 
Academy of Charleston played a part in the military history 
of that city and should be included. 
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Outside Charleston: 
Columbia Volunteer Battalion 

This battalion had been constituted 21 December 1854 
and organized with these existing Volunteer companies. 
It did not serve in the Civil War as a unit: 

Richland Volunteer Rifles (organized prior to 1831) 

Governor's Guards (organized in 1843) * 

Carolina Blues (organized prior to 1852) 

Richland Guards (organized in 1832) 

Columbia Flying Artillery (organized in 1854; on 1 
January 1861 attached to Ist Regiment of Artillery until 
about May) 

Emmet Guards (organized in 1854) 


St. Helena (or Beaufort) Volunteer Battalion 

This battalion had been constituted 21 December 1858 
and organized with these existing Volunteer companies. It 
did not serve in the Civil War as a unit: 

St. Helena Mounted Riflemen (organized in 1836; 
served as an independent cavalry company in 1861; dis- 
banded following fall of Port Royal) 

Beaufort Volunteer Artillery (organized in 1776; served 
throughout war principally as an independent battery of 
light artillery) * 


In addition to these larger Volunteer organizations, 
there were several old uniformed Volunteer companies 
attached to Beat militia regiments or brigades. Those 
I have record of are listed below. The list does not in- 
clude Cavalry companies which with one or two excep- 
tions were little more than non-uniformed Beat units: 


Abbeville Volunteers, Abbeville 

Butler Guards, Greenville (organized in 1855) * 
Calhoun Rifles, Chester * 

Darlington Guards, Darlington 

DeKalb Rifle Guards, Camden (organized in 1775) * 
Edgefield Rifles, Edgefield 

Edisto Rifles, Orangeburg (organized about 1851) * 
Georgetown Artillery (organized about 1776) 
Johnson Rifles, Union (organized in 1846) * 
Morgan Rifles, Spartanburg (organized in 1856) * 
Palmetto Riflemen, Anderson 


MOBILIZATION AND RECRUITING 

Major Anderson made his midnight movement from 
Fort Moultrie to the stronger Fort Sumter on the eve- 
ning of 26-27 December 1860 and on the 27th the 
Governor ordered out elements of the Ist Regiment of 
Rifles and the Ist Regiment of Artillery to seize and 
garrison Castle Pinckney and Fort Moultrie. Within a 
few weeks all Charleston (4th Brigade) Volunteer 
Militia units, had been recruited to full strength and 
were being called into State service for periods of active 
duty. 

The Governor took these steps under the terms of an 
act passed by the State Legislature on 17 December 
1860 which authorized him to call from the militia, or 
to receive as volunteers, men and units sufficient to 
create an active force of 16 infantry regiments, 4 
squadrons (or 2 regiments) or cavalry, the 1st Regiment 
of Artillery of Charleston, and the artillery companies 
of Columbia, Georgetown, and Beaufort. As soon as 
the Charleston units had been called out, delegates to 
the Convention from the interior counties began to 
introduce resolutions calling for the employment of 





other “Volunteer Companies as may tender their serv- 
ices.” Acting on these resolutions the Governor, about 
12 January 1861, called for eleven Volunteer companies 
for six months service. The first one arrived in Charles- 
ton on the 3d, and on 7 January the Governor con- 


stituted the: 


Ist Regiment, South Carolina Volunteers* 
Colonel Maxcy Gregg. Into “Gregg's Ist” went four 
older Volunteer companies from the interior counties, to- 
gether with seven more recently organized. They were: 


. Richland Rifles, Columbia 

Darlington Guards, Darlington 

. Edgefield Rifles, Edgefield 

. Abbeville Volunteers, Abbeville 

Union Volunteers, Union 

Wee Nee Volunteers, Williamsburg 

. Hamburg Volunteers, Hamburg 

. Cherokee Pond Volunteers 

Monticello Guards, Monticello 

. Marion Volunteers, Marion 

Rhett Guards, Newberry 

The companies assembled in Charleston by 1 February 1861 
and were sent to join the Charleston units on Sullivan's 
and Morris Islands. In April the regiment volunteered for 
service in Virginia. After some reorganization, for not all 
the companies volunteered to go, “Gregg's Ist’ moved to 
Richmond, being the first regiment to arrive there from 
any state. In early July, its term having expired, the regi- 
ment was withdrawn to Richmond where it was reorganized 
for the war. In this process it again lost a number of its 
original companies, they being allowed to withdraw upon 
vote of the members; new ones were raised in South Caro- 
lina to replace them. The regiment was not at First Bull 
Run. 


The next three units to be raised were of a different 
character. With South Carolina out of the Union and 
the hostile attitude of the Federal government made 
apparent, the State authorities saw the need of a more 
permanent, professional, or “Regular” force. Acting 
on a resolution presented by the Governor, the Legis- 
lature on 31 December 1860 authorized the formation of 
three organizations in the “regular military service of 
South Carolina,” personnel to be enlisted for one year. 
Recruiting for these units began at once and went on 
concurrently with recruiting for other units mentioned 


in this article. The three units were: 


lst Regiment, South Carolina Infantry 
Colonel Richard H. Anderson. Known usually as “An- 
derson's Ist’ or the “Ist Regulars,” this regiment was or- 
ganized 6 February 1861 for one year from individuals 
volunteering. It was reorganized for the war in 1862 and 
served almost exclusively in forts along the South Carolina 
coast as artillery. Later it was redesignated 3d Regiment, 
South Carolina Artillery. 
1st Battalion, South Carolina Artillery 
Lt. Col. Roswell S. Ripley. This battalion was organized 
6 February 1861 for one year from individuals volunteer- 
ing and later expanded into the Ist Regiment, S. C. Artillery. 
It also served in coastal defenses. 
Dismounted Dragoon Battalion 
Major J. Jonathan Lucas. It was organized with three 
companies on the same terms as the other “Regular” units 
about the same period. It was subsequently converted to 
heavy artillery. 


Next in order of organization come the infantry regi- 
ments drawn from the militia, more by individual en- 
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lisement into new Volunteer companies than by the use 
of older existing ones. Acting under the authority of 
the act of 17 December, mentioned above, the Governor 
issued a call on 29 December for eight regiments to 
be raised for one year. Recruiting began at once. The 
number of regiments was subsequently increased and 


within our period resulted in the creation of: 
lst through 11th Regiments, 
South Carolina Volunteers 


Although several existing Volunteer Militia companies 
entered these regiments, they were in the main formed from 
new companies raised in the rural areas. One of these, 
the 2d (Palmetto) Regiment,* was considered a fe- 
constitution of the Palmetto Regiment raised in South 
Carolina for the Mexican War in 1846; following the Civil 
War it was once more reconstituted. The 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 
7th and 8th Regiments were engaged at First Bull Run. 
The 6th arrived on the field too late to participate in the 
battle. The Ist Regiment was usually called “Hagood's 
lst” to distinguish it from the other two Ist’s already in 
existence. 


This was the situation on 12 April 1861 when the 
attack on Fort Sumter opened and the Civil War began. 
All of the Charleston regiments listed above partici- 
pated in this action or were in neighboring defenses, 
and most of the others were organized in time to be 
near the scene. The Columbia Artillery had arrived, 
and several other separate companies were in Charleston. 
All in all, at least 14 regiments, plus several separate 
companies were on duty near Charieston harbor that 
day. 

The Charleston militia regiments: 1st Rifles ( Petti- 
grew), lst Artillery (DeSaussure) and 17th Militia 
(Cunningham), were released from active duty in May 
1861, but saw intermittent service thereafter. They 
underwent frequent changes in organization, losing 
many of their companies to newly formed regiments. 
Since most of these changes occurred after our period 
ends, they need not be mentioned here. The increased 
ardor brought about by open warfare saw the organiza- 
tion of the remaining units within our period. Of these 


the most celebrated was the: 


Hampton Legion 
Colonel Wade Hampton. The Legion was organized 12 
June 1861 and eventually included an infantry battalion of 
8 companies, a cavalry battalion of 4 companies, and 2 
batteries of artillery. So great was Colonel Hampton's 
popularity that seventy-three companies offered themselves 
for the Legion. Its ranks contained many of the best-born 
men in the State. As organized at the period of First Bull 
Run it contained: 
Infantry Battalion 
A. Washington Light Infantry, Charleston 
B. Davis Guards, Greenville 
C. Gist Rifleman, Union 
D. Bozeman Guards, Greenville 
E. Watson Guards, Edgefield 
F. Manning Guards, Clarendon 
(remaining companies not yet accepted ) 
Cavalry Battalion 
A. Brooks Troop, Greenvile 


5 Formed by expansion of the original company. 
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Plate 1. Captain, Edisto Rifles, and Lieutenant, South Carolina 
Beat Militia, about 1856. After a photograph. 


B. Edgefield Hussars, Edgefield 
C. Beaufort District Troop, Beaufort 
(remaining company not yet accepted) 
Artillery Battalion 
Battery A, Washington Artillery, Charleston 
Battery B, (not raised until August) 
The last regiment to be organized within our period 


was: 


lst (Orr's) Regiment of Rifles 

Colonel James L. Orr. This was the first South Carolina 
regiment raised “for and during the war.” Colonel Orr, 
a prominent South Carolinian, had been commissioned by 
the Confederate Government to raise an infantry regiment 
of ten companies. Formation began in May and was com- 
pleted in July, the men coming from the extreme western 
portion of the State. The regiment was stationed on Sulli- 
van's Island in our period. 
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By now it should be clear why some attention must 
be paid to basic organization before the subject of 
uniforms can be attacked. In active service were three 
“Ist Infantry Regiments,” two “Ist Artilleries,” and two 
“Ist Rifles,” a condition which was to become even 
more confused as the War progressed, for these low 
numbers were zealously guarded. Furthermore, the 
fact that the troops fell into quite distinct classes — 
volunteer militia, regulars, and war volunteers — plays a 
part in determining their initial uniforms. 


UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT * 
As was true in most states of the Union at this 
period, there was a uniform officially prescribed for the 
South Carolina militia. The regulations governing this 


4 Notes on uniforms are based principally upon an examina- 
tion of such illustrated magazines of the period as Harper's 
Weekly and Leslie's Weekly and two Charleston dailies, the 
Daily Courier and the Mercury; and upon material in various 
museums, notably the Charleston Museum and the State House 
Museum, Columbia. 
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uniform are in extreme detail; published first in 1840, 
they had not been altered by 1860.5 As was also the 
case im most states, this prescribed uniform was worn 
only by a few top Beat Militia officers; the Volunteer 
Militia companies were specifically authorized to select 
their own uniforms, subject to the approval of a higher 
commander. This they inevitably did. As a conse- 
quence, little attention need be paid here to the pub- 
lished uniform regulations. 

In Plate 1 we have an example of this state uniform 
as worn at least as late as 1856, which is the date | 
assign to the photograph from which the drawing was 
made. It shows, on the right, Lt. James F. Izlar, then 


5 “The Uniform of the Militia of South Carolina, as Prescribed 
by the General Assembly, at its Session of 1839.” Published 
as a separate by A. H. Pemberton, State Printer, Columbia, S. C., 
in 1840, it was reprinted as an appendix to The Militia and 
Patrol Laws of South Carolina to December 1859, Columbia, 
S. C., R. W. Gibbs, State Printer, 1860. 

6 From William V. Izlar, A Sketch of the War Record of the 
Edisto Rifles, 1861-1865, Columbia, S. C., 1914. 
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MILITARY OF CHARLESTON, 8. C 


HIGHLANDER—MONTGOMERY GUARD-—LAFAYETTE ARTILLERY—CITADEL CADET 


PALMETTO GUARD—GERMAN ARTILLERY—SCOTTISH FUSILEER— 


CHARLESTON ZOUAVE. 


Plate 2. Wood-cut from Benjamin LaBree, Pictorial Battles of the Civil War, ] 60. 

















Plate 3. Charleston Zouave Cadets: 


Adjutant of the 14th Regiment, South Carolina (Beat) 
Militia. The original photograph is printed backwards 
in the book and apparently has been retouched, so must 
be used with caution. But here certainly is the Infantry 
officer's dress uniform as worn by the Regular Army 
to 1851 with the eagle on the cap replaced by a 
palmetto.’ 

The uniform on the left, worn by Captain John V. 
Glover of the Edisto Rifles is more interesting and sug- 
gests how much further advanced in style were the 
Volunteers. It is described as “a gray coat trimmed 
with green, white trousers, and a black hat.” The cap 
may have been black, even of leather, but I suspect it was 
merely the dark blue cloth pattern of 1851, trimmed 
with a green band, to which has been added a special 
plume. The distinctive way in which the lower portion 
of the frock coat is eged with a wide (green?) braid 
is especially noteworthy, since the style was common 
in 1861, as will be seen. 

The dress uniforms worn by South Carolina Volunteer 
Militia in 1860 follow no discernible state style except 


7 Compare with Plate 39, current MC & H series, for example. 
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private, sergeant, officer, After photographs. 


in the use of the palmetto insignia and, in rural areas, 
the peculiar braiding mentioned above. Uniforms were 
designed to express the individual nationality or char- 
acteristics of each company. In Plate 2 a contemporary 
artist has attempted to show this variety. He has made 
several mistakes and mistitled some of the units, but 
the drawing succeeds in its purpose. The uniforms in 
each case will be treated below. 

As early as October 1860 thought was being given 
to the adoption of fatigue clothing by these Volunteer 
units. Steele & Company, of Charleston, military hat- 
ters, advertised a large stock of fatigue caps, adding: 
“There is no use of being killed in a Ten Dollar Hat.”* 
Several companies were drilling in “undress uniforms” 
or “new fatigue uniforms” in November and on 18 De- 
cember the Charleston Mercury commented that “the 
majority of our volunteer military companies in Charles- 
ton have been, for five or six weeks past, preparing 
themselves for the contingency of war, by . . . changing 
their stylish uniforms for more serviceable articles of 
clothing.” Eventually all these companies, both in and 


8 Charleston Daily Courier, 30 October 1860. 
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out of Charleston, together with probably all of the new 
companies being formed for war service, had selected 
and purchased at their own expense a fatigue uniform 
of sorts. Most of these were of gray, but there the 
similarity ended. The British war correspondent Wil- 
liam H. Russell, writing to the The Times from Charles- 
ton on 21 April 1861, said: 


There is an endless variety— often of ugliness —in dress 
and equipment and nomenclature among these companies. 
The head-dress is generally, however, a smart cap like the 
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Plate 4. Charleston Light Dragoons. From a contemporary 
wood-cut. 





French kepi; the tunic is of different cuts, colors, facings, 
and materials— green with gray and yellow, gray with 
orange and black and white, blue with white and yellow 
facings, roan, brown, burnt sienna and olive — jackets, 
frocks, tunics, blouses, cloth, linen, tweed, flannel.’ 


It must, therefore, always be borne in mind that, with 
the exception of the three Regular units, the uniforms 
of early South Carolina regiments and battalions tended 
to vary company for company. By the time something 
like a regimental uniform had evolved, clothing short- 
ages and field expedients had developed to prevent it 
from being truly uniform. 


In addition to their “company” clothing, the regiments 
received one or two sets of State clothing, but here too 
variety probably existed. The act of 17 December 1860 
allowed every enlisted man “two suits of clothes, two 
caps and two pairs of shoes, in addition to the pay and 
rations hereinbefore allowed.” This provision applied 
only to companies mustered into active state service; 
presumably those so mustered that had previously pur- 
chased their own clothing were given a monetary allow- 
ance for that one set. On 25 January 1861 the South 
Carolina Quartermaster advertised for “dark grey cloth, 
suitable for making uniforms for the troops,” and for 
bids for home sewing “on the one thousand uniforms 
wanted for Col. Gregg’s Regiment.”'® A soldier of 
this regiment, writing from its camp on Sullivan's Island 
a few days later, told of dress parades (doubtless in their 
original company uniforms) and added: “One rumor 
now is that the State will supply each soldier with a 
uniform.”'!' Here, then, commences the State issue 
of clothing. 


I have been unable to discover any adequate descrip- 
tion of these State uniforms. Bids went out for making 
1000 of them on 18 February —“plain Frock Coats and 
Pantaloons, of woolen,” doubtless gray in color, but 
beyond that the record is silent.'? Details of the official 
uniform and insignia of the Confederate States Army 
were not announced in Charleston until two and a half 
months later,'’ thus such matters as branch coloring, 
insignia of rank, and style of coat must have been left 
to the officials of South Carolina to determine as they 
saw fit. 


Below is given the little that has been discovered on 
the dress and fatigue uniforms worn by specific South 
Carolina units between 20 December 1860 and 21 July 
1861. This information has been gathered from such 
a wide variety of sources, graphic and textual, that in- 
dividual citation would be impractical. Unless noted 


9 Ibid, 5 June 1861. 
10 [bid, 25 Jan. 1861. 
1! Jbid, 2 Feb. 1861. 
12 Jbid, 18 Feb. 1861. 
13 Jbid, 30 May 1861. 





otherwise, all coats are single-breasted and all metal is 
yellow. 


General and Staff Officers 

It is quite clear that general officers and their staffs 
and aides, and the field and staffs of the three Charles- 
ton regiments, wore blue uniforms closely resembling 
those of the Regular Army. Kussell, passing through 
Charleston the week following the fall of Fort Sumter, 
wrote in his Diary: 

After breakfast [in Charleston, 17 April 1861] I went 
down to the quay, with a party of the General's staff, to 
visit Fort Sumter. The senators and governors turned 
soldiers wore blue military caps, with “palmetto” trees 
embroidered thereon, blue frockcoats, with upright collars, 
and shoulder-straps edged with lace, and marked with two 
silver bars, to designate their rank of captain; gilt buttons 
with the palmetto in relief; blue trowsers, with a gold-lace 
cord, and brass spurs—not straps.’ * 

This uniform is borne out by contemporary woodcuts; 


two staff officers will be seen with Mrs. Pickens on the 
right of Plate 6. 


Ist (Charleston) Regiment of Rifles 


(No regimental uniform. ) 
W ashington Light Infantry 


Dress Uniform: Detailed in the corps’ By-laws of 1858. 
The coatee was dark blue with three rows of ball buttons 
connected with black silk cord, wings or “shoulder pads” 
of blue and white with a gold fringe, red belt, and dark 
blue trousers with a red and yellow stripe. The cap was 
“the French army cap of 1856, heavy patent leather top, 
slightly concaved.” On it was worn the Company's tradi- 
tional band of leopard skin (“Remember the Leopard,” 
i.e., the British ship whose attack on the Chesapeake in 
1807 led to the Company's formation) and a red pompon. 

Fatigue Uniform: Secured in December 1860 and de- 
scribed in detail in Charleston Mercury on 18th of that 
month. Frock coat and trousers of cadet gray cassimere 
(later with light blue collar and cuffs), 3% inch black 
stripe on trousers, brown felt brimmed hat looped upon 
left side, or grey cloth kepi, calf-skin leggings, black 
leather equipment. (See Photographic History of the Civil 
War, VIII, pp. 115, 117, 167). 


Moultrie Guards 


Dress Uniform: No information. 

Fatigue Uniform: Secured in December 1860. Jacket 
of “North Carolina Gray cassimere,” black trousers, blue 
cloth kepi. 

German Riflemen 


Dress Uniform: Frock coat and trousers, high cap, and 
epaulets; probably of the color and style prescribed in 1851 
for Regular riflemen. On the cap was a drooping plume 
of cock’s feathers. 

Fatigue Uniform: No information. 


Palmetto Riflemen 


Dress Uniform: This is the company called “Palmetto 
Guard” in Plate 2. Dark blue frock coat and trousers; 
silver trimmings and epaulets, and a silver aiguilette worn 
across the chest from shoulder to shoulder; black leather 
helmet with skull-and-crossed bones on front, edgings and 
plume socket, all of silver; white plume falling from the 
socket or ‘spike’ in center of helmet. The company car- 
ried a black guidon on which appeared a white skull-and- 
crossed bones. 

Fatigue Uniform: One secured in November 1860, but 
no information. 


14 William H. Russell, My Diary North and South, New York, 
1863, 43. 
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Plate 5. Helmet, Charleston Light Dragoons. Courtesy, the 
Charleston Museum. 


Meagher Guards 


(No information ) 
Carolina Light Infantry 


Dress Uniform: Rifle frock similar to style shown in 
Plate 6, straight trousers with a lighter stripe, wide brimmed 
felt hat hooked up on left; colors not known. (See figure 
labelled “South Carolina Light Infantry” in Harpers Weekly, 
17 August 1861.) Kepis were also worn. It does not 
appear that this company adopted a fatigue uniform since 
that above was designed for field wear. 
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Zouave Cadets 


Undress Uniform: The first uniform adopted: gray 
jacket and straight trousers, with red collar, cuffs, and 
trousers stripes; black oilcloth kepi or red kepi; white 
belts. Officers wore dark blue tunics; the other parts of 
their uniform are uncertain. (Plate 3, see also Photographic 
History, 1, 89, 107; Ill, 171; VII, 59; VIII, 147.) 

Zouave or Winter Uniform: Secured in December 1860; 
full chasseur type, gray with red collar, cuffs, and lace; 
red kepi, and russet leather zouave leggings; black leather 
equipment (Photographic History, VIII, 153; and note ex- 
treme right figure on Plate 2.) 


Ist (Charleston) Regiment of Artillery 
(No regimental uniform. Field and Staff wore U. S. 
regulation blue frock coat, trousers and cloth forage cap. 
See Photographic History, 1, 103.) 


German Artillery 


Dress Uniform: Coatee with three rows of buttons, prob- 
ably dark blue; straight trousers, probably light blue; cloth 
epaulets; leather helmet on the Prussan model with brass 
spike and fittings; white belts and gloves. Officers wore 
dark blue frock cots (see figure in Plate 2). 

Fatigue Uniform: Secured in November 1860: Jacket 
of gray satinet, trimmed with yellow braid; kepi with black 
oilcloth cover; dark gray trousers. 


Lafayette Artillery 
Dress Uniform: Dark blue frock coat and full red 


trousers, both of French cut (see the two figures in Plate 2). 
Fatigue Uniform: No information. 


Washington Artillery 
Dress Uniform: UU. S. regulation frock coat, straight 
trousers and cloth cap, all probably dark blue with red 
collar, cuffs and other trimmings (see Harper's Weekly, 2 
February 1861). 
Fatigue Uniform: No information. The war company 
formed in June 1861 was uniformed in gray jackets and 
straight trousers and black oilcloth kepis. 


Marion Artillery 


(No information) 


Corps of Pioneers 
(No information; enlisted personnel of this unit appear 
to have been free Negroes. ) 
17th Militia Infantry Regiment 


Charleston Riflemen 
(No information ) 


Palmetto Guard 


Dress Uniform: (No information) 

Fatigue Uniform: Secured in October 1860. Jacket and 
trousers of gray kersey; no information on color of trim- 
mings. Much publicity was given this uniform because 
it was one of the earliest manufactured of Southern mate- 
rials. 

Irish Volunteers 


(No information, although possibly similar to Mont- 
gomery Guard, below.) 


Montgomery Guard 


Dress Uniform: Green coatee with three rows of buttons; 
probably light blue trousers; leather or cloth cap with 
cock's feathers plume; white metal braid and buttons, and 
white belts (see Plate 2). 

Fatigue Uniform: Secured in December 1860; no in- 
formation. 


German Fusiliers 
Dress Uniform: Probably the U. S. infantry full dress 
of the 1840's with minor modifications. . 
Fatigue Uniform: Secured about January 1861; no in- 
formation. 





Union Light Infantry 


Dress Uniform: Neither the “Highlander” nor the “Scot- 
tish Fusileer” in Plate 2, can be accepted as the correct 
uniform for this company, but beyond the fact that kilts 
were not worn while tartan trews on occasion were, I have 
no information. The company had pipers who may have 
worn kilts. 

Fatigue Uniform: No information. 


Cadet Riflemen 


(No information except that their fatigue uniform was 
made of “North Carolina cassimere.” ) 


Sumter Guards 
(No information. ) 
Emmet V olunteers 
(No information. ) 


Cavalry 
Charleston Light Dragoons 


Dress Uniform: Short-tailed coatee with wide plastron, 
white breeches, heavy cavalry boots, crested helmet with 
horse hair plume (Plate 4). The colors of this uniform are 
not known. There are two types of South Carolina crested 
helmet extant in museums; the one illustrated here (Plate 
5) is known to have been worn by the Charleston Light 
Dragoons after the Civil War and is generally believed to 
be the type used prior thereto. 

Fatigue Uniform: There is some reason to believe an 
all white summer uniform was worn prior to the Civil War. 
Secured in December 1860 a gray fatigue uniform and cap, 
but no information has been found on cut or trimmings. 


German Hussars 


(No information save that a fatigue uniform was secured 
by December 1860.) 


Rutledge Mounted Riflemen 


Fatigue Uniform: Gray jacket, trousers and cap, the last 
bearing initials “R. M. R.” Trimmings, if any, not known. 
No dress uniform. 

Fire Department 
(No military dress uniforms. ) 
Vigilant Rifles 

Purchased fatigue uniforms of “North Carolina cassi- 

mere” in December 1860 and in same month were issued 


an “undress uniform of homespun cloth, trimmed with red” 
by the State. No further information. 


Phoenix Rifles 


(No information. ) 
Aetna Guards 


Jacket and straight trousers of dark gray “English Plains,” 
with red trimmings, secured in January 1861. 


Marion Rifles 


(No information. ) 
Citadel Cadets 


The cadet gray dress uniform, modelled closely after 
that of the U. S. Military Academy, is shown in Plate 2. 
No record of other uniforms although almost certainly such 
were used. 

Volunteer Militia outside Charleston 

Except for the Edisto Rifles, of which mention has been 
made, I have found no reliable information on these u 
state companies. Most were riflemen and wore a loose rifle 
frock similar to that shown in Plate 6. 

Ist Regiment, S. C. V. (Gregg’s) 

In Plate 6 we see several companies of this celebrated 
regiment, drawn up for inspection, probably in February 
1861. The remarkable uniformity of clothing could hardly 
be an invention of the artist, so attentive is he to other 
details, and we must therefore assume that the rifle frock 
was widely used. Colors, of course, could have varied. The 
Abbeville Volunteers, for example, are reported as wearing 
“red coats” in January 1861. 
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VOLUNTEERS ON THE MARCH FOR CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Plate ?. From La-Bree, Pictorial Battles, ], 57. 


Each company at this early period carried its own flag, 
almost always sewn and presented by the ladies of its home 
town. There are several of these company flags preserved 
in the State House Museum at Columbia, S. C., their 
devices and legends reflecting the romantic attitude of their 
bearers toward the approaching war. I particularly like 
the legend of the Richland Guards, sister unit of the right 
flank company in Plate 6: “Give Us a Place in the Picture 
near the Flashing of the Guns.” 


The three Regular units 


These three units were recruited individually rather than 
initially as companies. As men enlisted they were furnished 
clothing by the State. I have seen illustrations only of the 
Artillery Battalion, but there are plenty of these since this 
unit manned the Floating Bat-ery, and the principal firing 
batteries at Fort Moultrie and Johnson during the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter. The uniform is a jacket and straight 
trousers, probably gray wool, with a kepi. 


Ist- 11th Regiments, S. C. V. 


There is no record of a regimental uniform for any of 
these units. Each company secured what clothing was avail- 
able before joining its regiment. In Plate 7 we see what 
must have been the dress of many: homespun trousers of 
different shades, shirts or blouses of the same variety, and 
kepis, often with oilcloth covers. 


Hampton Legion 


A large amount of money was expended upon equip- 
ment by the companies that were selected by Colonel Hamp- 


ton to serve in the Legion, and Hampton himself spent 
freely on its gear. Yet it is clear that at first there was no 
uniformity among the companies. A reporter, watching 
it parade in mid-July 1861, near Richmond, wrote: ‘As 
company after company came promptly into line, the grey 
dress of the ““Washingtons,’ the darker hue of the ‘Davis 
Guards,” the green, hunter-like, loose-fitting coat of the 
“Gist Rifles,” together with the blue of the “Bozeman 
Guards,” and other shades of the “Manning and Watson 
Guards,” had a splendid effect.”!5 If a common uniform 
for all the companies was obtained it must have been after 
First Bull Run. Since every step in the organization of 
this elite unit was reported in the press, I feel certain that 
a more careful examination of contemporary newspapers 
than I have been able to make would yield much of interest. 


Ist (Orr's) Regiment of Rifles 


No information, although there is some evidence of a 
regimental dress. 


'S3Richmond Dispatch, 12 July 1861. 








Note: It is planned to complete this study of the 
South Carolina militia at the beginning of the 
Civil War in an early issue with an article on 
their weapons and colors. Ed. 
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FREDERICKSBURG MANUFACTORY MUSKETS 


by Robert L. Miller 


Neatly filed in some compendiums of arms markers 
there may be found various abbreviated accounts of a 
Revolutionary War gun manufactory which has not been 
as well publicized as its neighbors and contemporary, 
the Rappahannock Forge. Often the two have been 
confused. Since two muskets from the Fredericksburg 
Manufactory are known and a possible third was listed 
some years ago, these notes are offered in the hope of 
correcting the prevalent misconception and rescuing the 
Fredericksburg Armory from its obscurity. 

The skill of the lock makers of the Fredericksburg 
Armory (known locally as the Gunnery or Factory) is 
well represented in the 1776 musket owned by the 
writer, the lock of which is illustrated herewith. This 
musket is otherwise “Brown Bess” throughout except 
for some interesting and puzzling alterations. The 42” 
British barrel has been fitted with Kentucky type front 
and rear sights, and the stock was probably salvaged 
from another British model, suffering butchery in the 
process. The screw plate has been removed (to conserve 
brass?) and the inletting crudely filled with wood. 
Significantly there is a grimy residue of yellowish paint 
replacing the design of the original plate with the 
addition of a line as an attempt to disguise the limits 
of the inletting. The stock was cut forward of the rear 
thimble and pieced out to the muzzle with a separate 
crudely carved piece of cherry, which was originally 
fitted with three iron thimbles for retaining the rammer. 
It would appear to be an attempt at “restoration” were 
it not for a dab of the same yellowish paint simulating 
a brass tip. 

An answer to an erroneously expressed idea that 
Fredericksburg was merely a repair depot may be found 
in a publicly displayed musket at Kenmore, Fredericks- 
burg, the Revolutionary home of Col. Fielding Lewis, 
the most active Commissioner of the Fredericksburg 
Armory. This badly battered and converted arm is 
marked on its lock plate FREDG 1780 (although vari- 
Ous written references have it 1781). The lock plate 
appears to have been made from the same template as 
the 1776 model with the exception of being retained by 
but a single screw. The marks though engraved four 
years later are very similar in arrangement, size and 
position to those on the earlier lock. Otherwise it is a 
considerably different product, for this gun is lighter 
over all and provided with iron furniture at about three 
quarters the size, though similar to British brass mounts 
of the period. Even with a split stock and fore end 


missing, it still retains the evidence of a well made light 
musket. The pin fastened barrel (approximately 39” 
long) bears no visible marks and is fitted with a bayonet 
stud on the top of the barrel about 144” from the 
muzzle. 

A musket made in the same year was advertised in 
a Bannerman’s catalogue of about fifteen years ago in 


the following manner: 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR MUSKET, with 37 inch barrel 
marked: 91 VA. RGT. BEDFORD. Full length 52 inches. 
. . . Lock is marked: FRED 1780. Burtt stock is marked: 
COWPANS, GUILFORD, C. H. KING'S MT. This came 
to us from a London collection, and was probably captured 
by British troops. Gun is in working order, but muzzle 
bad, and swivel from guard bow are [sic] missing. . . .! 


Unfortunately, inquiries have failed to turn up any 
further information. 

Because the Rappahannock Forge and the Gunnery 
were parallel achievements, their histories have fre- 
quently become confused, but each stemmed from a 
different conception of how to arm the rapid assemblage 
of Virginia troops early in the Revolution. 

James Hunter's Rappahannock Forge was founded 
and run in the best tradition of private enterprise, 2nd 
ne was easily the foremost contractor of smali arms in 
the State. The Virginia Public Gun Factory at Fred- 
cricksburg, however, was born of an ordinance, run by 
a commission and granted State funds for its operation 
and maintenance.’ 

This ordinance, passed in the Third Virginia Con- 
vention on August 26, 1775, provided: 


. . . That a Manufactory for Arms be erected at or near 
Fredericksburgh, under the direction of certain Commis- 
sioners; and that a sufficient number of Artificers be em- 
ployed in the said Manufactory, at the expense of the publick, 
and be constantly employed in Manufactoring of Arms of 
such kind as shall be directed from time to time by the 
Committee of Safety, so long as the necessities of this 
Colony shall require. . . 4 


Five Commissioners were named, of whom Fielding 
Lewis and Charles Dick appear to have carried the main 
burden. They were advanced £2,500, and it was fur- 
ther provided that the Committee of Safety would 
direct other sums to be issued as needed upon the 
forwarding of regular reports on the progress of the 
Manufactory to that body. Unfortunately these records 


| Bannerman Catalog, 1936, 35. 

2H. R. McIlwaine, editor, Journals of the Council of the State 
of Virginia, 2 vols., Richmond, 1931, I, 7, 25, 113, 114, 235, 
248, 289, 440, Il, 49. 

3“An Ordinance for providing arms and ammunition for the 


use of this colony,” Peter Force, compiler, American Archives, 
4th Series, 6 vols., Washington, 1837-1846, III, 430. 








Lock from Fredericksburg Manufactory musket. The markings have been retouched for greater clarity. 


have been lost. Lewis and Dick were leaders in the 
business and social life of Fredericksburg, and the town 
itself was well fitted for the task as it was in the midst 
of a thriving iron industry at that time.* 

The Committee procured a tract of land just east of 
old Fredericksburg having a spring, which is now the 
only surviving landmark. Here the erection of build- 
ings was begun, and on near-by Hazel Run a mill house 
was leased as a ready facility for grinding ramrods, gun 
barrels and bayonets. In meeting September 13, 1775 
the Commissioners announced their intention to meet 
on the 10th of October, “.. . for the purpose of engaging 
a further number of Gunsmiths, and other artists, capable 
of managing that business in its various branches . . .” 
To provide brass they advertised in the Virginia Gazette 
(Williamsburg) on January 24, 1776, stating that it 
was needed for mountings and that cash would be paid 
for any amount that might be delivered.° 

An interesting report on the early activities of the 
Gunnery is contained in two letters from Lewis to his 
brother-in-law, General Washington. On February 4, 


1776 he gave the following optimistic report: 


. . » Our little Manufactory improves daily. I expect by 
the last of March we shall be able to make Ten Muskets 
complete per Day; we have been mostly employed in repair- 
ing Old Gunns since we began, and have only one Gunn 
Lock maker, who has instructed many others who begin 
to be very expert, we make now thirty five per week, and 


+ Ibid. Jane Taylor Duke, Kenmore and the Lewises, New 
York, 1949, 97. 

5 Force, American Archives, 4th series, 111, 699. Walliam and 
Mary Quarterly, Series 1, vol. XXVII (1920), 249. Duke, 
Kenmore and the Lewises, 104. 





increasing. Most of the locks which Lord Dunmore stole 
away from the Muskets in the Magazine [at Wiliamsburg} 
are now replaced by our workmen. | propose making a 
Rifle next week to carry a quarter of a pound ball. If it 
answers my expectation, a few of them will keep off ships 
of war from our narrow Rivers, and be useful in the be- 
ginning of an engagement by land. . . .6 
This was ruefully followed on March 6th by, 


. . . Our manufactory has not yet made one Musket. The 
Hands have been employed in repairing Old Gunns from 
the Magazine which L’d Dunmore took the Locks from, 
and repairing the Gunns belonging to the several Companies 
that have passed through this town. We have a great 
many Barrels ready forged, which we are now preparing for 
the Stockers, our Men who had the business to learn, begin 
to be expert at Lock making bout Thirty per week of which 
we now make that are equal to the English, and what Bar- 
rels are ready, I think are better. . . .7 


This suggests that the 1776 musket illustrated here- 
with may have been one of the British muskets from 
which Dunmore took the locks, but it should be remem- 
bered that the Gunnery was continually employed in 
repairing service worn muskets. 

Evidence that carbines may have been made at Fred- 
ericksburg exists, for on November 16, 1776 the Council 
of Virginia “Ordered that the Commissioners of the 
Gun Manufactory at Fredericksburg be requested to 
furnish two Troops of Horse with Carbines two feet 
ten inches long and as near of one bore as possible . . .” ® 


The hitherto creditable production of both the Rap- 
pahannock Forge and the Gunnery became seriously 





6 Washington Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Con- 
gress. 

7 Ibid. 

8 McIlwaine, Journals, 1, 242. 
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impaired because of the disintegrating economy of the 
State in 1780, but the Gunnery was able to carry on 
as its workers were protected from army service. Arms 
making at the Forge, however, ceased late in the year 
because of the loss of skilled workmen to the army, and 
Hunter returned to the manufacture of general iron 
goods. A brief revival of arms manufacture occurred 
at the Forge late in 1781, but was abandoned during 
the spring of the following year from lack of support.’ 


The Gunnery although surviving until 1783 suffered 
greatly from want of sufficient money, supplies and man 
power during the final three years. Even as early as 
the end of 1780, Lewis and Dick after having supported 
the Factory from their personal fortunes had become 
discouraged and tendered their resignations. Dick was 
evidently induced to stay on and was later made Director 
of the Manufactory, but Lewis was forced into inactivity 
by an illness which caused his death in the following 
year. Dick's difficulties are dramatized in a salty series 
of letters to his superiors, but the factory does not 
appear to have been much more than a repair facility 
during these later years.'° 


9 Charles Dick to the Governor of Virginia, April 5, 1781, 
William P. Palmer and H. W. Flournoy, editors, Calendar of 
Virginia State Papers, 11 vols., Richmond, 1875-1893, II, 13. 
James Hunter to the Governor of Virginia, February 20, 1781, 
ibid, 1, 531. James Hunter to Col. Davies, April 22, 1782, 
ibid, Ill, 133. 


10 Charles Dick to the Governor of Virginia, January 23, 1781, 
Palmer and Flournoy, Calendar, 1, 456. See also Ibid, Il, 440 
565, 576, III, 17, 115, 160, 200, 201, 218, 219, 244, 245. 
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A happy result of the correspondence in this period is 
a report made on September 12, 1782, which although 
it admits to no issuance of arms since the preceding 
August takes pains to describe in detail the usual or 
perhaps ideal conduct of the business of the Factory. 


.. . There is a compleate master workman, whose business 
it is to examine the work, and if properly finished to re- 
ceive it, direct them where at fault, and instruct them when 
ignorant, issues out the proper Tools and materials for work, 
Provisions to be cook'd, in short every thing for the proper 
management of such a large Family, and when at leisure 
works. When Breakfast & Dinner are ready the Bell rings 
and all regularly sit down at table to eat, when done, to 
work again, so that no time is lost. When absent they 
are duly charged with the lost time. . . . 

There is a specious garden which supplies the necessary 
Greens and roots & a noble spring of water. By the above 
method, order & Government, with sundry rules too tedious 
to mention, and the greatest Economy, the Factory has been 
carried on to this day, to the great advantage of the State. 

The above manager is at L 125 pr: ann: the workmen 
as in merit from L 3. 5 s. to L §. 10 s. pr: month. Each 
is necessary in his way, as the scourer of a Gun bar'l con- 
not do the work of a compleat finisher of musket, or 
rapair Arms. Where work can be done by the piece, I have 
it done, being better for the country and gives encourage- 
ment to the industrious — for stocking a musket 6 shills: 
fileing a Gun Lock 6 shill— mounting pr: set 3 shill. &c 
&c. 

Thus I have endeavour'd to give you a very short but 
true sketch of the business of this Factory, which can 
produce compleat muskets and Bayonets superior to most 
imported, from the Ruff materials of wood, Iron & Steel, 
and make their own Tools and variety of machinery for the 
greater Dispatch. It may be caried on to any Extent, pro- 
vided to do this, a necessary stock of the most necessary 
articles are laid in, and the Workmen duly and faithfully 
paid, at a cheaper rate and much greater dispatch than 
private Shops, when they hardly know what it is to do a 
Day's Work.!! 


11 Charles Dick to Col. Davis, Palmer and Flournoy, Calendar, 
III, 305. 


THE PLATES 
RICHMOND LIGHT INFANTRY BLUES, 1794-1807 


(Plate No. 41) 


The Blues, now Ist Battalion of the 176th Infantry Regi- 
ment (First Virginia), is one of the oldest and most 
celebrated American military organizations. It has en- 
joyed continuous existence since its foundation in Rich- 
mond in 1789, just ten years after that town had been 
made the State capital.'! It is officially reckoned an 
Ancient Corps by the U. S. Army—in other words, a 
Volunteer organization existing in 1792 whose privileges 
are guaranteed by the Militia Act of that year and by 


1 The modern history of the corps is John A. Cutchins, A 
Famous Command: The Richmond Light Infantry Blues, Rich- 
mon, Va., 1934; used as source (pp. 1-9) unless otherwise 
noted. 


subsequent legislation.? It has varied in size between a 
company and a battalion, and since 1851 its history has 
been entwined with that of the old First Virginia 
Regiment. 


For five years after its organization the company used 
a red coat, faced either white or black. But it was not 
popular, and about 1 April 1794 its men received a 
blue coat with white facings—colors which were de- 


2Two other Ancient Corps have appeared in our series of 

uniform plaves: First Corps Cadets (plates 25 and 29) and 

First Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry (plate 33). See Annual 

a oy rer: Division of Militia Affairs, War Department, 
, 113-121. 
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stined to remain theirs to the present day. This genera] 
uniform with white underclothes and silver lace was 
the one prescribed by the Governor for all Volunteer 
light infantry of the Commonwealth in July of the 


same year.” 


Article 3 of the company By-Laws for 1794 required 


the following for parade: 
Regimenta! cap and coat, cleanly brushed, white waist-coat, 
breeches and stockings, black gaiters or half boots, black 
knee bands and black stock, with their hair combed, 
powdered and turned up behind, face shaved, musket and 
bayonet bright and cleaned, together with cartouche box 
and bayonet case in proper order... . 


Additional regulations governing rank insignia were 


adopted 26 June 1794: 


The first Sergeant is to have a broad silver strap with 
fringe on his right shoulder, on the left a strap without 
fringe. The other Sergeants are to have a silver strap 
with fringe on their right shoulder, on the left none. 

The First corporal is to have a silver strap with fringe 
on his left shoulder, a strap without fringe on his right. 


3 Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Vil, 204, 205. 


7th DRAGOONS, 
VOLUNTEER MILITIA, 


(Plate No. 


On 15 September 1814, Major General Macomb wrote 
to the Secretary of War in his report of the Battle of 
Plattsburg: 


The State Dragoons of New York wear red coats and 
they being on the Heights to watch the Enemy, gave con- 
stant alarm to the militia who mistaking them for the 
Enemy and fearing his [getting] in their rear.! 


The picture of American cavalry in red coats is hard 
to conceive, yet the practice was by no means uncommon. 
In fact, in the War of 1812 red was the prescribed 
uniform for New York cavalry and had been since 


1809. The regulations issued that year read: 


Section XVIII Cavalry Uniform— Regimental field and 
staff and troop officers, a cap or helmet and short scarlet 
coat, faced with black silk velvet, the collars, cuffs and 
wings on the shoulders to be the same; eight buttons on 
the lappells, two of each side of the collai, three on each 
sleeve, and three on each skirt, the button holes and the 
edges of the coat (the bottom excepted) to be trimmed with 
gold lace or yellow silk binding, the buttons and epaulets 
of the like color, with buff vest, buckskin breeches, and long 
black topped boots.2 


The regulations also state that the Governor of New 
York could alter the uniform from time to time, and 
that companies already uniformed need not adopt the red 
coat until convenient, but it was nonetheless a thorny 


1MS Secretary of War Letters Received, National Archives 


(RG 94). 
2 Militia Act of 29 March 1809, N. Y. Legislature. 





The other Corporals are to have a silver strap on their 
left shoulder, and on their right none. 
The Sergeants are to wear swords, the Corporals not. 


The light infantry cap is described in an older account 
of the corps as being: 

. . . @ Sugar-loafed fur hat, with gray fox tail front to 

rear over the top, a leopard skin around the brim over 

the fox tail, tied with a blue ribbon behind, and an oval 

tin plate in front, having an eagle and stars painted upon 

it and the name and date of the Company, with a large 


plume of black feathers, tipped with white, a cockade of 
leather on the left side in the form of a half circle with 


rays. 
No sample of this cap plate is known to exist today, 
but it is crudely engraved on a marksman’s badge of the 
period, which is reproduced in the Cutchins history 
on page 15. 

The musket illustrated is one compounded from the 
parts of several French models. Such composite firearms 
were common in the years after the Revolution. 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 
Frederick P. Todd 


NEW YORK 
CIRCA 1809-1815 
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topic. A few years later Governor Tompkins wrote to 
a major of dragoons who was seeking authority for one 


of his companies to keep its old uniform: 


.. . The Major Genl of Cavalry was on the Committee that 


reported the Militia Law & fixed the uniform of his own 


corps to suit himself. 1 wash my hands of it... .3 


The Major General of Cavalry was Solomon Van 
Rensselaer, and this old patroon appears to have had 
his way, for red continued to be the familiar dress of 
New York cavalry for some years. There are two 
interesting examples of scarlet cavalry coats in the Fort 
Ticonderoga Museum, both earlier than 1814; and in 
the museum at Newburgh, N. Y., is a scarlet hussar 
jacket which dates from about 1825. 

The New York cavalry at Plattsburg was a troop of 
the 3d (Clinton County ) Squadron of the 7th Regiment. 
It had been called into active service by State authorities 
“to repel the Invasion of the Enemy” in late July of 1814 
under command of Lieutenant Matthew M. Standish.‘ 
With elements of the Ist U. S. Rifle Regiment it formed 
a special force under Lt. Col. Daniel Appling—a tough 
and gallant Regular Rifle officer—sent out to observe 


3 Governor to Major Septimus Evans, 2 July 1812, in Public 
Papers of Daniel D. Tompkins . . . 1807-1817, Military, 3 
vols., New York, 1898-1902, I, 659. 

4+ Muster rolls, National Archives (RG 94). 
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and delay the enemy's advance toward Plattsburg. Its 
success in this mission by means of bridge-burning, 
felling trees across the road, and skirmishing contributed 
considerably to the American victory. 


Brief mention should be made of the sabers shown 
in the plate. The 1812 improved model made by 
Nathan Starr and others has been selected for illustration. 
Both officer's and enlisted men’s sabers were produced 





in this model, the officer's being distinguished by betier 
workmanship and silver plated mountings. This model, 
of course, could not have been used by the regiment at 
the time of its organization, but by the time of the battle 
of Plattsburg, its period of greatest importance, some 
of them were undoubtedly on hand. 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 
Frederick P. Todd 


HAMPTON LEGION, SOUTH CAROLINA VOLUNTEERS, 1861 


(Plate No. 43) 


The origin of the Hampton Legion has been graphically 


described by Dr. Douglas S. Freeman: 


Once South Carolina acted, [Wade Hampton] put all 
doubt and argument behind him and placed at the commond 
of the State his wealth and his services. His cotton was 
tendered for export or as collateral for governmental credit; 
with the President's approval, he set about the enlistment 
of a “Legion,” six companies of infantry, four of cavalry 
and a battery of artillery. More than twice as many 
volunteers promptly answered his call as he was authorized 
to accept. For them, at his own expense, he bought six 
field guns and much other equipment. 

Some of the best-born young men of the Palmetto State 
were proud to be privates in his “Legion.” ts officers 





Wade Hampton as Colonel of bis Legion. This print was made 

from the original glass plate in the Brady Collection of the 

Library of Congress, and there are no indications that the plate 

was ever retouched. The shoulder straps worn in addition to 

the field officer's stars on the collar indicate that the picture was 

taken very early in the War, before the Confederate uniform 
regulations were fully operative. 


were of the elite. Every step toward complete organiza- 
tion of the command was reported in the press; the arrival 
of the “Legion” in Virginia and its encampment near Rich- 
mond were attended with much applause. The personnel 
of the force and its admirable appearance drew compli- 
ments from the President. “It is,” one of the officers con- 
fided to his mother, “by all odds the finest looking and 
best drilled body of men that has left the state.””! 


As finally organized, the Legion contained 8 com- 
panies of infantry or “Voltigeurs,” 4 of cavalry, and 2 
of artillery. The first public call for companies appeared 
30 April 1861 and its formal organization date is 12 
June of that year.’ Its existence as a legion ended 22 
August 1862 when its cavalry and artillery were trans- 
ferred out. Hampton himself had been promoted to 
brigadier general three months earlier, and the legion 
organization no longer fitted into the tactics of the day. 

The Hampton Legion was formed from already exist- 
ing companies that sought admission to its ranks; it 
has been said that, in all, 73 companies applied for this 
privilege. Each company selected, therefore, arrived 
in its own uniform. How far Colonel Hampton went 
toward securing a standard dress for the Legion is un- 
known. The men here are pictured in the clothing 
they wore as the companies gathered near Richmond 
shortly before the First Battle of Bull Run. 


On 16 July 1861 President Jefferson Davis presented 
the Legion with a regimental color, and Company A, 
from the Washington Light Infantry of Charleston, was 
made the color company.’ This flag was carried in all 
actions of the Legion infantry until after Sharpsburg 
when, torn by shot and shell, it was sent home for 
repair. The color was worshipped by the men and 


1 Lee’s Lieutenants, 3 vols., New York, 1942, I, 93-94. Per- 


mission to quote this passage has been granted through the 
courtesy of Dr. Freeman and Charles Scribners Sons. 


2 Charleston Daily Courier, 30 April 1861. MS Confederate 
Records, National Archives (RG 94). 

3 Charleston Daily Courier, 22 July 1861, quoting the Rich- 
mond Dispatch. 
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CAGO ZOUAVES EXECUTING THEIR DRILL IN NEW YORK, JULY, 1860—({From « Paorocrarn sy Guawer.| 
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many bearers fell under its folds. Returned to the 
Legion, it was carried until after the Will's Valley fight 
in August 1863. Again damaged, and by now con- 
sidered too unwieldy for the rapid movements demanded 
of Confederate infantry, it was returned to General 
Hampton. It was eventually destroyed in a fire at his 
home in 1876.4 

This regimental color was about six by six feet in size, 
and very heavy. It was made of two pieces of satin, one 
side of blue with the palmetto and crescent of South 
Carolina, the reverse of “solferino,” or what is called 
today “fuchsia,” bearing the name of the Legion em- 
broidered within a wreath. 

The artillery guidon shown belonged to the war 
company of the Washington Artillery, also of Charleston. 
It was presented on 15 June 1861 upon the departure 
of the company for Virginia. Based on U. S. Army 
regulations, it bore a palmetto embroidered in natural 
colors upon its reverse.© The Beaufort District Troop, 


+MS history of Company A, Hampton's Legion, by Thomas 
S. Inglisby, in W. L. I. company archives. 

’ Ulyses R. Brooks, Stories of the Confederacy, Columbia, S. C., 
1912, 248. 
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as celebrated a unit as the two companies already 
mentioned, became Company C of the Legion's Cavalry 
Battalion. When it passed through Charleston on its 
way north a reporter noted its standard and left us a 
record of it. It was of blue silk and upon its reverse 
was “the motto of the company, ‘Aut Vincere, Aut 
Mori,’ encircled by a wreath of laurel leaves. Under- 
neath, the date of the formation of the corps, 1794.” 

The uniforms of the bearers in the plate are those of 
the original companies. That of the Washington Light 
Infantry is based upon a colored photograph in the unit's 
armory and a detailed account in the Charleston Mercury, 
18 December 1860. Photographs of the guidon and 
guidon bearer of the Washington Artillery exist in the 
reference already cited. The dress of the Beaufort 
trooper has had to be reconstructed from the slim data 
available on South Carolina cavalry in general and a 
none too clear woodcut in Harper's Weekly for 17 
August 1861. Hampton, himself, stated that he wanted 
his troopers to carry two Colt’s revolvers. 


Frederick P. Todd 


6 Charleston Daily Courier, 20 June 1861. 


UNITED STATES ZOUAVE CADETS, 1859-1860 


(Plate No. 44) 


Few organizations of any size have exerted as marked 
an effect upon American military ways, and in so brief 
a time and in so dramatic a fashion, as the company 
formed by Elmer E. Ellsworth in Chicago in 1859. 
Ellsworth ranks with such martial iconoclasts as T. E. 
Lawrence and the Marine, Carlson. Only a man with 
his quixotic zeal could have conducted an unbeatable 
drill team along strict Temperance lines with next to 
no financial or official backing. That his next command 
was one of the most notoriously undisciplined and un- 
satisfactory regiments in American history indicates his 
shallowness as a soldier, but by then he had played out 
his principal role as the introducer of the zouave to 
this country.’ 

The U. S. Zouave Cadets was formed in Chicago on 
29 April 1859 when a small group of young men, led 
by Ellsworth, took over an almost defunct Volunteer 
Company of the 60th Regiment, Illinois State Militia, 


|The best biography of Ellsworth is Charles A. Ingrahai, 
Elmer E. Ellsworth and the Zouaves of ’61, Chicago, 1925; 
the exploits of his Zouave Cadets were widely reported in con- 
temporary newspapers, and a valuable collection of pertinent 
press clippings can be seen in the Library of Congress under 
the title “History of U. S. Zouave Cadets, G. G., Military 
Champions of America.” 


changing its name and introducing a strict code of 
discipline and morals. In scarcely more than five weeks 
they had mastered the French zouave drill, until then 
unknown in this country, together with a modified form 
of the Hardee manual, common to the rest of the militia. 
In mid-1860, by then the undisputed champions of their 
area, they made their celebrated Eastern trip, competing 
in drill with all companies that would meet with them. 
In August the company returned to Chicago and very 
shortly afterward broke up, Ellsworth entering the law 
office of Abraham Lincoln. 

The Cadets had four uniforms at the end, three of 
which are shown in the plate. The first adopted was 
the so-called “full dress,” worn by the left figure — white 
belts, dark blue frock coat and blue-gray trousers, both 
trimmed with buff piped red. In August 1859 they first 
appeared in the “full Zouave” dress, as shown on the 
right figure—blue shirt and jacket, full red trousers, 
red sash and red cap, and russet leather leggings. The 
third style was their “chasseur uniform,” obtained by 
wearing the full dress coat and the zouave cap with 
long red trousers. Ellsworth, the center figure, is dressed 
in his own version of this uniform. The men appear 
to have worn a wide, black leather waist belt with the 
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chasseur dress and no cross belts. A fourth or “fatigue 
uniform” is described as consisting of a “scarlet jacket, 
loose scarlet pants, high gaiters and leggings, and a red 
cap,” probably a variation of the zouave style.? 


2Uniform descriptions are based upon newspaper accounts 
contained in “History,” op. cit., and contemporary pictures. 
Of the latter the three best are an undated lithographic music 
cover published by Root & Cady of Chicago; a woodcut in 
Harper's Weekly, 28 July 1860, and a woodcut in Paul F. 
Mottelay, ed., The Soldier in Our Civil War, 2 vols., New 


York, 1884, 1, 72. 





Naturally an exhibition unit of this type indulged 
in variations and combinations of dress. Only in this 
way can some of the inconsistencies in the several ac- 
counts and pictures be explained. Since Ellsworth’s 
rank varies in contemporary accounts between captain 
and colonel, one can expect to discover him in different 
uniforms. But the essentials of the dress of this re- 
markable company are those given in the plate. 

H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 
Frederick P. Todd 


COLLECTOR’S FIELD BOOK 


SHOULDER BELTS FOR SWORDS 
AND BAYONETS 


In the accompanying plate are drawings and patterns 
of early 19th century shoulder belts for bayonets and 
Civil War sergeants’ belts for both sword and bayonet. 
Those made for bayonet alone are made of white buff 
leather. Those for sword and bayonet are of black 
harness leather with the inside surface left tan. 

The Ordnance Manual of 1841 describes the bayonet 
belt and an earlier sword and bayonet type as “buff 
leather, 2.3 inches wide, short branch 16.25 inches long; 
long branch 37 inches with a loop-frog 2.5 inches deep. 
The frog of the noncommissioned officers’ belt is made 
double, to receive the sword scabbard. Note, the bayonet 
belt is about to be discontinued .. .” In the 1850 
Ordnance Manual the description of the sword belt is 
about the same except that the short branch is increased 
to 17 inches and the long branch to 40 inches; and since 
the bayonet was supposedly no longer carried on a 
shoulder belt, there was only one loop in the frog. 

In order to clarify the terminology of these specifica- 
tions, it should be noted that the ‘short branch” was the 
one which attached to the front of the frog and passed 
across the front of the body. It joined the “long branch”, 
which attached to the back of the frog and passed across 
the back and over the shoulder, beneath the plate in 
the center of the chest. 

The various Ordnance Manuals that appeared between 
1861 and 1864 carry the same specifications for ‘ser- 
geants’ sword belts as the manual of 1850 except that 
the belts were to be black. Thus only one loop is 
specified for the frog. Yet specimens are found with 
the same double loop as described in the 1841 manual. 
The official Quartermaster photographs, taken probably 
in 1862, illustrate this double loop, but no bayonet scab- 
bard is ever shown in the frog provided for it. This 
may well have been an oversight since the same shoulder 
bele was used for pictures of musicians. In the shifts 


between musician and sergeant frequently the scabbard 
even was not changed with the result that the sergeants’ 
sword was photographed several times in a scabbard 
too short for it. 

In the plate, the patterns for the Civil War sergeants 
belts are shown at the top. Below the line are the 
patterns for the earlier bayonet belts, and at the bottom 
are sketches of the articles themselves. 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 


NOTES FROM THE STANDING ORDERS 
OF THE 
FIRST REGIMENT OF INFANTRY, 1802 


The following extracts from the Standing Orders of 
the First Regiment of Infantry dated July 1802 give us 
many details of the uniforms and equipment of the of- 
ficers and enlisted men of the regular army at that time.' 
Of particular interest is the mention of such items as 
distinctive regimental swordknots, gorgets, breastplates 
and sergeants canes, as well as descriptions for the first 
time of the officers surtouts and red round jackets for 
winter and of the enlisted men’s blanket coats. Also 
mention of the fact that the enlisted men were to have 
forage caps and that the drum major carried a cane and 
other items about which no previous information has 


been found.’ Detmar H. Finke. 


| Standing Orders First Regiment of Infaniry, 1802. (Detroit, 
26 Jul. 1802, sig. Col. J. F. Hamtramck, 23 pages). Found 
in the Orderly Book Collection (Item No. 104) of the Manu- 
script Division, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
The Standing Orders in general are broken down as follows: 
Rules for Roster; General Duty; Salute (Officers, Espontoon) ; 
Tailor’s Prices and duties; Dress of the Officers; Sergeants 
and Mens Dress; Men's Messes; Hospital and Surgeon; Young 
Officers; Recruits; Of Parade; Music; Soldiers Salute; Squads; 
Guards and Sentinels; General Directions. 


2 It would be of interest if some of our members who specialize 
in insignia could give details of the regimental gorgets and 
breastplates. The information might be found in the Ham- 
tramck Papers in the Detroit Public Library. 
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“A number of circumstances has made it necessary to 
countermand the former standing orders, that were Estab- 
lished for the /s¢ Regt. of Infantry: and Col. Hamtramck 
has substituted the following which are to be observed by 
all Officers and Men. 

. . . Standing Salute: From a trail, the Espontoon is to 
be pointed forward, then back, stepping back at the same 
time with the right foot, and bringing the left hand near 
the lower end of the Espontoon, which is to be brought 
forward to the first position, and the Officers to pull off 
their Hats. — The Marching Salute is to be done in the same 
Manner paying attention that the legs and Arms, move 
together :— 

... Dress of the Officers: Uniformity in Dress, being 
considered necessary the Officers of the First Regiment of 
Infantry are to pay particular attention, to their dress and 
Equipment, and are to provide themselves as soon as pos- 
sible. The Coats are to be deep blue Cloth, faced with red; 
white lining, the lapels, Cuffs, Pocket Flaps, and the two 
Back button holes to be laced with narrow Silver Lace. The 
Cape to be blue inside, and to be looped with two Button 
holes. The Coat to reach to the knee.— White buttons. — 
The Pocket flaps to be square, and four buttons partly 
under the flaps. -The upper part of the Lapels to be four 
inches clear, but rounding and terminating to two inches, 
visible, and in a line with the upper part of the Pocket 
flaps.— Ten Buttons on each lapel.—The cuffs to show in 
the clear three inches, with four Buttons.— Two small but- 
tons on the loops of the Cape. Three large buttons on each 
side of the waist; one button at each of the upper button 
holes and two below. The Skirt of the Coat to have a 
Diamond of red cloth one Inch square, with lace around 
it. The Pockets of the Coat to be inside, and one hook and 
Eye to be placed at the first button hole; and the Coat to be 
constantly hooked, the Lapels to be fastened to the Coat 
and the Skirts hooked back.—In Winter, white cloth, 
round waistcoats, and Pantaloons, in summer, white Linen 
Jackets and Nankeen Pantaloons.— Black Leather Stocks 
with white linen false Collars.— When on duty they are to 
wear Sashes and Regimental Gorgets, the strings of the 
Gorget to be red ribband with smal! roses, the Gorget to 
hang over the Cape of the Coat, and at the upper button 
of the Coat, so that it may not be more than two inches 
from the Collar. They are to wear white Buckskin Gloves, 
when on Duty, or at a review or Inspection. — When an Of- 
ficer is off duty or going on Command, or a fatigue or other 
duty without Arms, he may be permitted to wear a Regi- 
mental Coat without lace: and in the winter time he will 
be permitted to wear blue pantaloons edged with white and 
scarlet round Jacket, but the latter without lace. Shoes 
or Stockings are never to be worn under Arms.— The Hat 
to be Cocked with a black loop and a white smail button, 
and a white Plume. — All the Buttons of the Coat, Hats, etc., 
etc., to have the Number of the Regiment. The Cockade to 
be of Black Ribband and an Eagle.— Each Platoon Officer 
is to have a Surtout which is to be of blue Cloth, and to 
have a Scarlet Standing Collar, about three inches wide, 
this however will differ with the length of the Neck. Scarlet 
lining and half Lapels, Pockets and flaps the same as the 
Regimental Coats, but without buttons on the tops of the 
Cuffs, which are to be blue four Inches wide, to have a 
small slit, with two large Buttons as thus 


O 
O 


two blue Capes scolloped, the larger to be ten inches, 
the other nine, and to form a Peak behind. The Field 
Officers to have long blue Coats, faced with red, a Standing 
Collar and Capes the same as the Surtout.— They will also 
be permitted to wear Surtouts.—The Surgeons to have 
double breasted blue Coats, with buttons, white lining, and 
laced with Silver lace, and to wear Steel small Swords and 
Regimental Sword Knots.— Their Surtouts to be the same 
as the Platoon Officers. — All Officers in Camp, Garrison or 

rters are to appear at all times with their Regimental 

ts; but when off duty they will be permitted to wear 
round Hats. 








All the Field Officers to have two Silver Epaulettes; the 
Captain one on the right Shoulder and the Subalterns one 
on the left, with a blue strap silver laced: on the opposite 
Shoulder.—The Sword Steel mounted of about Two feet 
and a half, for Platoon Officers, to be worn with a white 
Belt over the Coat, with a Breast Plate, such as has been 
established: as no others, (or Gorgets) will be permitted 
to be worn.—The Swords of the Field Officers to be about 
three feet; All Officers to wear half Boots; and the officers 
who exercise their functions on horseback, are to wear when 
Mounted long Boots with black tops.—The Regimental 
Sword Knots to be red and Silver.— Should it happen that 
any Officer could not without injury to his health wear a 
black leather Stock; a Black silk stock may be permitted, 
but it is expected that no Gentleman who can wear a 
leather Stock will wear any other. — 

... Sergeants Dress and Men's: All the Sergeants are to pro- 
vide themselves with a Sash, which is to be worn when 
under Arms; and both Non Commissioned Officers, Musi- 
cians and Privates are always to be provided with a pair of 
black cloth Gaiters, to be worn with their Linen Overalls. — 
Sergeants at all times to wear their Uniforms, with a white 
Shoulder belt, outside of their Coat, Regimental Swords and 
Sword Knot and Gloves; They are to appear remarkably 
clean, and their uniformity of dress to show a proper, ex- 
ample to the Men.—When not under Arms, they are to 
carry Regimental Canes with a leather String and a tassel 
red and white.—- The hair of both Non Commissioned Of- 
ficers and Men, to be cut short once every month and no 
plain Clothes are ever to be worn. Sundays and Thursdays 
will be considered Dress days, on which days the Regiment 
are to put on clean Linen. — The Sergeants Surtouts to be 
made as the officers but of inferior Cloth. The Mens blanket 
Coats to be long and bound with blue tape, blue buttons, 
blue standing Cape, blue Cuffs and pocket flaps. The Capes 
about four inches wide, Cuffs three and pocket flaps two 
and a half standing like the flap of a Jacket, with red fixed 
on top of the Cartouche Box. 

. . . Men's Messes: A Man in each Room is to Cook for 
the Day; and to take the dinner to the Men on Guard and 
their old Clothes for Night. 

. . Soldiers to salute their Officers: As the Non Com- 
missioned Officers and Men are subject to take off their hats 
so frequently to Officers, to the injury of the hat, the prac- 
tice is forbidden; and for the future whenever a Non Com- 
missioned Officer or Soldier passes an Officer of the Navy 
or the Army, he is to raise his right hand briskly to his 
hat, with the Elbow square with the shoulder and look the 
officer full in the face. —A Non Commissioned Officer or 
Soldier with Arms coming up to speak to an Officer is to 
march up boidly, recover his arms and deliver his message 
without fear or diffidence. 

. . . Guards and Sentinels: The Non Commissioned Officer 
of the Guard is to take care that the men washes and 
cleans themselves every morning on Guard, that they comb 
their hair, brush their half Gaithers and Shoes, and are as 
clean as possible without powder, for this purpose the 
Comrades of those on Guard are to be sent with their 
shoe Brushes and other articles to them. Whenever a 
Soldier is confined his new Coat is to be taken from him, 
and his new Hat, and no Man on Guard is to be permitted 
to lie on the Guard bed with his hat on. The Men are 
to provide themselves with foraging Caps, which they will 
when on Guard put on at dusk, and wear them during the 
night. . . 

. . . General Directions: . . . The Sword is so great a part 
of the Dress of an Officer that it is recommended to be 
worn at all times; but those who find it too inconvenient, 
are at least to have their belts on... . 

. . . The Musicians will make themselves acquainted with 
the following signals, which will be given by the Com- 
manding Officer with his Sword, and, repeated by the Drum 
Major with his cane, Viz... . 

. . . Sashes, Regimental Gorgets and Breast plates may be 
procured by application to Colonel Hamtramck.— 


3 The last part of this sentence is not clear, but it has been 
copied as it is in the original. 
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GAZETTE 


At a meeting held 15 September in New York, the Board 
of Governors voted to hold the annual members meeting 
of the COMPANY on the weekend of 12-13 January 
1952 in Washington, D.C. Full details will be sent you 
in the near future but we are rushing this notice into 
print in order that you can reserve this date and make 
other kinds of preparation. Two themes will govern the 
exhibits and entertainment: the foreign themes is the 
Imperial Guard of Napoleon I, and the domestic one is 
the Civil War. All items from members’ collections will 
be welcome, as will examples of their craftsmanship, 
but particular attention will be paid to items within these 
two themes. We anticipate that prizes will be offered 
for such exhibits as the most distinguished single minia- 
ture figure and the most distinguished group of figures; 
the most original research as displayed by a drawing, 
figure or artifact; the most thorough-going collection of 
any sort; and other categories. The success of the meet- 
ing will be in direct proportion to the number of mem- 
bers attending; we urge you to plan now to come. In- 
teresting sights, stimulating friends, good food, movies, 
and even appropriate music! 
* * * 


A few weeks ago Washington members of the COM- 
PANY were invitee to attend a program at the National 


Archives in connection with a current exhibition of Civil 
War phorographs by Matthew Brady and his associates. 
The exhibition is still current, and we recommend it to 
all members who visit the Washington area. The an- 
nouncement of this exhibition is also a good occasion 
for a reminder that the National Archives will supply 
interested persons with glossy prints of these photo- 
graphs at an average price of one dollar per print for 
the 8 x .10 inch contact size. 


* * : 


As this issue goes to press, the major portion of the 
exhibits for the new National Park Service museum at 
Custer Battlefield National Monument are being in- 
stalled. Included are the story of the campaign and 
battle told in a series of colorful panels and cases, ex- 
hibits on the arms of the army and of the Indians and 
a special series on the 7th Cavalry. Of special interest 
among the objects are weapons and pieces of equipment 
actually used in the engagement by both sides and a 
fine collection of Custer items including arms and uni- 
forms from his West Point days until his death. A few 
exhibits, including a topographical model of the field 
and two dioramas are still to be completed and will be 
installed in the Spring. 


“ . * 


NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS 


Col. Harry C. Larter, one of the vice-presidents of the 
COMPANY and a well-known military artist, has pro- 
duced another series of paintings which have been 
published in postcard form by Fort Ticonderoga. The 
new series of 12 cards covers the German troops with 
Burgoyne’s army in 1777. They are excellently done 
in a style quite different from Col. Larter’s other series 
of American and French troops which have also been 
published by Fort Ticonderoga. The price for the Ger- 
man series is 75c. Orders should be sent directly to 


the Fort. + * * 


Lt. Col. S. G. Brady writes that he has a copy of J. B. 
Kirkwood, The Regiments of Scotland, which we men- 
tioned last issue but stated that we could not describe 
because we had not been able to see a copy. He de- 
scribes this book along with another new book by Major 
T. J. Edwards as follows: 


THE REGIMENTS OF SCOTLAND, Their Histories, 
Badges, Tartans, etc. By J. B. Kirkwood, F. S. A., Scot. 
Moray Press, Edinburgh, 1949. 


54% x 7\¥%. Light Blue Cloth. 142 pp. An introduc- 
tion and a short historical sketch of each Scottish regiment, 
whatever it’s arms, including Battle Honours, Awards of 
the V. C., Regimental tartans and uniforms, Marches, Maga- 
zines or Journals, Clubs, and Affiliated Regiments. Each 
sketch is preceded by a black and white drawing of the 
Regimental Badge. The regiments listed include all regu- 
lar Army regiments and those of the Yeomanry, Scouts, and 
Anglo-Scottish troops. The book ends with a list of other 
Scottish units of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
Australia, Dominion of Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Federated Malay States, Singapore 
and India. 


REGIMENTAL BADGES. By Major T. J. Edwards, M. B. 
E., F. R. Hist. S. Member of the Society for Army Historical 
Research. Altershot, Gale and Polden. Limited, 1951. 


544 x 744. Red Cloth. 358 pp. 15 shillings (as I 
rememb<:;. Foreword. Chapters on the General History 
of Regimental Badges, Sources of Design of Cap Badges, 
Materials of which Badges are made, and then sketches in 
black and white of each regimental badge of all regiments 
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in the Household Cavalry, Royal Armoured Corps, the 
Yeomanry, Royal Artillery, Corps of Royal Engineers, 
Royal Corps of Signals, Foot Guards, Infantry of the Line, 
Army Air Corps, Lowland and Highland Regiments, Terri- 
torial Army Units, Administrative Departments and Corps, 
Regiments of Malta, Africa, Malay, Cyprus and Palestine. 
There are appendices on the Garter, the Castle and Key 
of Gibraltar, The Egyptian Campaign of 1801, the White 
Horse of Hanover, and the Bugle. After each sketch is a 
description of the badge, colors, metals, etc. and then a 
short history of the unit. 1 color plate. 


* . * ; 


Major Edwards, whose book was described above writes 
that he retired from the British War Office last January 
to devote his full time to lecturing and writing on mili- 
tary customs and antiquities. His current project is a 
book to be titled Standards, Guidons and Colours. Mem- 
bers of the COMPANY who are interested in these 
items are urged to correspond directly with Major 
Edwards; his address: “Somli", 50 Summer Road, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey, England. 


* * * 


It is a pleasure to be able to announce that member 
Ray Riling is continuing in his commendable policy of 
making out of print and rare volumes of American arms 
history available to students and collectors. The newest 
volume, just off the press, is The Code uf Honor, or Rules 
for the Government of Principals and Seconds in Duel- 
ling by Gov. John Leyde Wilson of South Carolina. This 
is a reprint of the second edition of 1858 which included 
the Irish code as well as the American. The new volume 
is a facsimile of the original text plus a frontispiece, a 
publisher's note, and stiff covers. Original copies have 
brought as high as $40.00. The reprint sells for $3.00. 


* * * 





We have in past months received several inquiries 
about “J.A.N. No. 1, Uniforms and Insignia,” and we 
want to give here a brief story about this publication 
Announced by War Department memorandum on 16 
June 1943, this “joint Army-Navy” project was de- 
signed to present in looseleaf form an_ identification 
handbook covering contemporary uniforms and insignia 
of armies, air forces and navies of other countries. The 
Navy was charged with preparing the plates for all sea 
forces while the Army undertook to handle land, air 
and defense type organizations — patently the lion's share 
of the work. 

The project was never completed, although the Navy 
was able to cover most major sea forces existing during 
World War Il. In their finished form the plates are 
6x 10 inches in size, in full color, and contain a wealth 
of detail. In most cases, two plates are attached to 
form a double page spread. A box-type binder was 
provided for temporary filing; the war ended before 
there was need for a more permanent binder. The 
publication is an unclassified public document, but one 
intended for official use only and so not distributed 
through the Superintendent of Public Documents. 

The follow:ng navies are included in the series: 
German, Italian, Spanish, Turkish, Portuguese, French, 
Netherlands, Japanese, British, Brazilian, Russian, Swed- 
ish and Argentine. The only land and air forces in- 
cluded, and these far from compvetensively, are German, 
Italian and Japanese. We have made a determined 
effort to discover if any official stock of J.A.N. No. 1 
remains, or if copies are anywhere for sale. But to date 
we have drawn a complete blank; apparently all surplus 
copies have been destroyed. 
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military and naval costume is available to subscribers 
and members for $12.50 a year extra. Both plates 
and magazine are published without profit. 


The Company of Military Collectors & Historians 
is a non-profit organization dedicated to the advance- 
ment of the study of military history and traditions, 
especially of the United States; and in particular to 
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